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C"ultural  missions.  -  The  so  called  cultural  missions  a.re 
'staffs  of  Tjersons  known  as  missionary  teachers,  appointed  ty  the  Office  of  the 

Siacretary  of  Public  Education  to  go  from  place 
I'irst  mission  to  place  holding;  courses  or  institutes  in 

which  instruction  is  given  in  rural  industries, 
agriculture,  and  physical  training.   The  need 
of  giving  professional  training  to  rural  school  teachers  led  to  the  holding  of 
these  itinerant  schools.   The  first  mission  was  organized  in  1923  hy  way  of  ex- 
periment and  had  the  following  staff;  a  cnief  or  head,  a  teacher  of  rural  edu- 
cation, a  teacher  of  soap-ra£.u<;ing  and  perfumery,  a  teacher  of  tanning,  a  teacher 
of  agriculture,  a  teacher  of  popular  songs;  and  a  teacher  of  physical  tra.ining, 
who  was  charged  with  vaccination.  This  mission  v;.as  conducted  in  Zacualtipan, 
Hidalgo,  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  Octoher,  IWien  the  missionary  teachers 
reached  their  destination  they  foimd  a  numher  of  teachers  from  nearoy  small 
communities  who  were  waiting  to  receive  the  course  in  iDrofcssional  training 
and  imiprovemcnt .  After  the  classes  moto   begun  the  people  in  the  locality  began 
to  signify  their  desire  to  profit  by  the  inEtr^^.ction,  and  many  of  them  ?/ere  en- 
rolled in  the  ind^istrial  classes  as  well  as  in  that  in  agriculture.  The  in- 
struction was  eminently  practical  in  all  the  classes,  and  especially  in  agri- 
culture, as  vrhen  possible  the  instruction  was  given  in  the  private  gardens  in 
the  neighborhood. 

The  benefits  derived  from  this  mission  by  the  teachers  and 
people  of  the  locality  gave  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  idea 

of  promoting  the  economic  progress  of  communi- 
Socond  mission  ties  through  such  institutions  as  a  means  of 

spreading  instruction  in  agricultui-e  and  sma.ll 
industries.   The  next  year  a  mission  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Education  Tdth  the  ty/ofold  object j   the 
cultural  and  professional  improvement  of  teachers  and  giving  the  people  of  the 
locality  an  opportunity  to  learn  small  industries,  A  teacher  of  domestic  econoirgr 
was  added  to  the  staff  to  give  instruction  in  garment-making  and  in  cooking,  and 
thus  the  first  e:<periments  were  made  in  home  improveraent.   Besides  the  domestic 
economy  teacher,  there  were  a  teacher  of  the  technique  of  instruction,  v/ho  was 
the  head  of  the  Mission;  a  teacher  of  soap  and  perfuxoory  mekir^;  a  teacher  of 
tanning;  two  agronomists  in  cho,rge  of  classes  in  agricu3.ture,  live  stock  raising 
and  apic-alture;  and  a  carpentry  teacher.   This  mission  which  vfas   held  in  the 
summer  lasted  three  weeks  and  at  its  close  an  exposition  was  held  to  show  what 
had  been  accomplished. 

Encoiiraged  by  the  success  of  these  two  exjjeriraents  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Secretory  of  Education  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  similar 

institutions  in  the  winter  on  a  larger  scale 
Missions  in  winter"        and  with  more  extensive  aims.  Accordingly  six 
of  1924  missions  were  organized  in  the  winter  of  1924, 

each  with  a  chief,  a  teacher  of  small  indus- 
tries, a  teacher  of  iiuisic,  another  of  physical  training,  a  domestic  economy 
teacher,  a  doctor  to  give  instruction  in  hygiene  and  an  instructor  to  hold 
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classes  of  practical  dor.ionstrp.tions.  The  institiitcs  T,7erG  iiold  at  seven  places 
and  all  accoiirplisliGd  splendid  work,  especi-^lly  one  v/liich.  lasted  five  iTCoks  and 
whore  the  following  s"al)JGcts  v/orc  taught;  Ediication  and  technique  of  instruc- 
tion for  teachers  of  urhan  and  rural  primary  schools;  school  organization;  soap 
and  porfur"iory  nahing;  drawing  and  painting;  hatik  (a  x^rocoss  of  dyeing);  ixtlo 
(a  filDcr)  industry;  cutting  out  and  making  dresses;  cooking  and  mailing  iDOVQr- 
agcs;  physical  training  and  recreation;  po-pu-lar  songs;  artistic  hook  oinding. 

In  1925  eleven  places  were  selected  for  the  vrork  of  the 
missions.   They  arrangod  their  itineraries  so  as  to  reach  these  places  during 

the  winter  vacation  period.  The  staff  of  each 
Missions  hold  nission  was  coi"Tposod  of  a  teacher  of  school  or- 

in  1925  ganization  and  technique  of  instruction,  a 

teacher  of  sanitary  service,  a  teacher  of  phys- 
ical culture,  a  teacher  of  nasic,  a  teacher  of  small  industries,  a  teacher  of 
domestic  economy,  and  a  teacher  of  agricultur-al  practices.   The  organization  and 
work  of  the  Vlissions  during-:  1925  was  m;.a'-ked  by  greater  attention  to  comrfunal  in- 
terests.  In  1923  and  192i  the  ohjects  of  the  work  were  cultural  and.  profession- 
al iiirprovoment  of  teachers  in  service,  irqu-over.ent  of  donestic  -practices  of 
families,  and  oconom.ic  improvement  of  families  through  the  popularization  of 
agricultrj.-e  and  small  industries,,   In  1925  tnc  stud^''  and  solution  of  hygienic 
prohlems  in  each  one  of  the  cornxjonitics  v^ore  added. 

In  1926  the  higher  authorities  of  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  thori^ht  it  was  time  to  give  organic  form  to  this  idea  of  cul- 

tui'al  missions,  and  six  groups  of  teachers 
Board  of  Cultxiral         wore  organised  to  ivork  permanently  according 
Missions  to  a  concrete  and  definite  program.  At  the 

same  tim.e  a  central  off i-i.e  was  created  in  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  called  the  Soard  of  Cu3.tural  Missions  for  the  purpose  of 
coordinating  the  work  of  these  six  groups  of  missionary  teachers.  At  the  head 
of  the  Board  of  Cultural  Missions  was  placed  a  v7oman,  an  expert  in  social  work 
and  rural  edu-Cation,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  organization  of  the  six  missions 
which  worked  during  1926,  the  courses  token  "by  the  missionaries  during  the  first 
four  months  of  the  year,  and  the  formation  of  plans  of  work  for  the  missionSe 
The  staff  of  each  one  of  tliese  missions  was  composed  of  the  following;   A  chief, 
in  charge  of  classes  of  the  theory  of  education  with  special  reference  to  the 
organization  and  encouragement  of  r-oral  school sj  a  teacher  of  agric-olture  to 
give  practical  instruction  in  gardening,  fruit-growing  ao/1  everything  connected 
with  agricultural  activities;  an  instructor  in  physical  training  in  charge  of 
the  gyjiaiasifxa,  games  and  sx^orts;  and  a  social  worker,  to  teach  the  rudimentary 
principles  of  medicine,  needlework,  cooking  and  everything  tending  to  iniprove 
the  hygienic  and  sanitary  conditions  in  rural  districts.   There  were  also  three 
teachers  of  small  industries,  who  were  not  permanently  enrolled  in  any  one  of 
the  missions,  hut  were  moved  from  one  to  the  other  according  to  the  needs  of 
the  service,  and  gave  instruction  in  tanning,  soap-racking,  canning  fruits  and 
vegetables,  apiculture,  aviculture,  sericulture,  and  making  rustic  furniture 
for  the  iiome  and  the  school , 

In  March,  1927,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Missions  elaborat- 
ed the  plan  of  xvork  for  the  missions.   The  chiefs  were  instructed  toj 
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(1)  lin\}Tovo  the  r?.cadoiaic  training  of   tGacliors,    or{;;anizing 
a  ro ading  iiour  at   a  convenient   tirio   in  the  library  of 

Duties  of  tlic   institute,   holding  classes  on  cultural    sxibjccts, 

chiefs  of  if  necescar",    ?nd  dirjcussing  other  activities  for  this 

missions  piu-posc, 

(2)  liTiprovG   the  professional   training  of  teacncrs,    organ- 
izing and  condiicting  the  regular   course  of  education 
and  technique  of  instruction,    and  holding  dcuionstra- 
tion  classes. 

(3)  Conduct  pro]paganda  for  the  educational  policy  of  the 
Office  of  the  Secretory,    taking  advantage   of   social  meetings   to  give  Icct-ujres 
on  this  suhject, 

(4)  Cror.to   the   spirit   of  comradeship  among  the  teo,chers, 

(5)  Iia:)rovG   the   conditions  of  the  community  in  miich  the 
institute   is  osto,blishod,    economically,    socially,    and   spiritually,    enabling 
the  people  to  rjidcrstand  their  i^roblems  and  aidii!g  thorn.  ;7ith  practical    sijgjges- 
tions   in   solving  them. 

The   directors   of   federal   education  received  instruction  to 
cooperate  materially  and  morally  with  the  missions  to   obtain  good  results,    and 
wore  notified  by  the  Office  of  the   Secretary  of  Frtblic  Education  they  woxild  be 
ros'ponsible   for  failure   resulting  from  lack  of  cooperation.     Arrangements  wore 
made   for   each  institute   to  have  equipments  for  physical    culture,    carpentry  work, 
domestic  economy,    and  a^jricalturo.     These   equipments  wore   to  be  used  by  the 
local  prim^ary   school,   but  v/cro  principally  intended  for  use  by  teachers   in 
meetings  held  later   in  the  locality. 

The  following  instructions  vroxo  given  the   social  workers 
of  the  missions J 

For  the  benefit  of  the   teachers  of  the   comm'j.nitios   simple 
courses   sho'cld  bo  held  in  hygiene,    first   aid  ard   the  prevention  of  the  most 

■  comimon  diseases;    in  nutrition;    in  child  care 
Instructions  to  including   infant  feeding;    in   sewing  and  women's 

social  workers  xvork;    and  a  series  of  lessons  should  be  given 

on  how  to   improve  the  comTnanity,    teaching  them 
methods  of   social   reorganization  and  how  to   bring  about  better  domestic  and 
communal  life. 

In   the   community  they   should  give  talks  on  hygiene,   pre- 
vention of  diseases,    first   aid  and  vaccination;    conduct  domestic  economy  work, 
includi.Tf'3   cooking  and  women's  work,    infant   feeding  and  care   of  children;   moJ^sie 
visits  to  home   to   sugcvcst  imorovCi.icnt  in  domestic  life;    arrange   social   and 
festive  gatherings,    and  organize  the  people   into   ossocic?tions  or  clubs  of 
domestic  economy.      The   children  attending   schools  connected  with  the   institutes 
should  be  vaccinated  and   should  be   organized  into   classes  in  hygiene  and  domes- 
tic economy  to   serve  as  demonstration  classes  for  the  teachers. 
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'Tlxe   teaclaers  of  small   industries  were   ciia.rged  witli  holding 
regular  theoretical  and  practical   classes  for  the  rural   teachers  in  tanning  and 

;jre serving   skins;    canning  fruits  and  vegetahles, 
Duties   of  teachers  of  soap-malcing,    school   industries  and  dairy  work; 

siDall   industries  for  the  pupils  of   schools  connected  with  the 

institutes  reg"'alar   industrial   classes   to    serve 
as  der.onstration  classes  for   the   rural   teachers;    and  courses   in   small    industries 
for    bhe  people  of   tne   coniiBinity,      They   should  help  the  people   to   solve   their   in- 
dustrial [iprohleras  and  sv^ggest  ways  of  improving  their  economic  conditions  through 
organizations  of  production  and   sale. 

The  tearuaers  of  agriculture  were  cliarged  with  giving  instruc- 
tion to  the   children,    the   teachers  and  the  people  of  tlic   comraanity  in  the  various 

tranches  of  Agriculture,    raising  hens,    raVdits 
Duties  of  teachers  of  and  pigeons,    apiculture,    sericulture,    and  rural 

agriculture  construction,     A  garden   should  he  load  out   on 

the  land  "belonging  to   the    school,    and  if  possihle 
a  plot   of  fruit   trees. 

The  physical   cult-uro   teachers   should  conduct  gymnasium 
classes  and  classes   in  gamos  and   sports  for   the   teachers  to   cstahlish  equilihri- 

um  v/ith  their   intellectual   activities,    ojid  qual- 
Duties   of  physical  ify  them  to    introd\ice  games  and   sports   into   the 

culture   teachers  schools.      Thoy   should  organize  festivals  for 

games  and  recreations.      Gjoi^naTium  classes  ?jid 
classes  in  games  and   sj)orts   should  he  held  with  the   children  of  the  prirnary 
schools  connected  with  the    institiites;    also   demonstration  r.'nd  practice   classes 
which  the  teachers  taking  part   in  the   institute  shoijild  attend. 

The  Office  of  the   Secretary  of  Education  instructed  the  d.i*'-- 
rectors  of  fcdcrpj   education  that   the  institutes  must  he  hold  in   small   coraraani- 
tios  with  not  more  than  2,000  to  3,000   inhabitants,    where   the  teachers  wo^^ld  he 
ahlo  to   find  suitable  places  for  living  and  where  there  was  a  -prirc^c^ry  or  i-ural 
federal    school  at  which  the  missionaries   could  conduct  demonstration  work. 

To   correct   the  defects   of  organization  and  of  technique   in 
the  work  of  cultural  missions,    in  the  latter  prrt   of  1927   the  Office   of  the  Sec- 
retary of  PuLlic  Zduca'-Jon  asked  the   State 
Defects  of  organization         federal  directors  and  the   inspectors  of   in- 
and  technique  str-action  for  criticism  of  the  work  of  the 

missions  which  they  had  scon  in  operation.   One 
of  the  greatest  defects  as  pointed  out    oy  all  the  observers  was  the  length  of 
time   (21  days)    the  C-a].tural  Missions  wore  hold,    xfrxloh  wts  felt   to  bo   insuffi- 
cient  to  procure  all   the  results  desired.      Another  defect  was  that  general   ex- 
perts in  agric-olture  and  industries  were  employed  instead  of   specialists   in 
crops  arid  industries.      It  was  emphasized  t'nat  greater  attention  shoul.d  be  given 
to  national   amasemcnts  which  were   fast  disappearing  instead  of  introducing  those 
foreign  to   the  environment  and  the  race.      In  the  program  outlined  for  1928   it 
was   stated  that   the   institutes  should  last   four  -vvceks  instead  of  throe,    and  the 
first  7/eok  used  to  malce  a  survey  of  the  locality  in  v/hich  each  one   is  held.    In 
the  training  co-urscs  the  missionaries   should  learn  the  technique   of  the   s^irvey 
so  as  to  make  a  rapid  and  advantageous   survey  of  the   community.      The  Office   of 
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th.G   SGCretar7  of  piiolic  SdvLcatior.  after  a  stiid,7  of    s3voral  months  decided  to 
introduce  a  no-  pro^iect,    thit   of  porimnont    cViltv.ral  missions,    vrhich.  are   entirely 
concerned  with  the   iniprovemont   of  the  r-ai'al  life  of  the   cornmanity.     Five  tjTpical 
zones  were   selected,    the  needs  of  rhidi  had  "boon  previously  studied,    for  the 
operation  of  tho  pern\ar..ent  missions,    each  yith  a  staff  of   exports  and  assist- 
ants,  naijioly,    agronomic  engineer,   hygienlst,    midwife,    an  assistant   nurse,    teach- 
er of  local    industries,    social  x7orkcr,    a  carpenter,    a  mason,    and  a  mechanic, 

Por   the  development  of  tho  xJ^ogram  of  a  cultural  mission 
a  small  town  is  proforalily  selected,    gonorally  at    some  distance  from  tho  r8,il- 

way.     don  tho  place  has  hoen  selected,    tho 
Program  of  a  cultural  ^^rk  begins,    v/hich  up  to   1928  lasted  three 

mission  weeks,    and  r.ow  lasts  fovir  weeks   in  ea.ch  local- 

ity.     The  progrom  is  standardized  but   flexible 
eno'ugh  to  bo  odapted  to  the  needs  and  requirer.ents  of  each  place,      A  suitable 
building  is   selected  (a  school,    a  chiu'ch,    or  an  abrjidonod  building   in   som.e 
cases),    the  kitchen  equipment   is   installed,    and  tho   classes  of  rianual  'work, 
agriculture  and  sports  begun.      Snail  gardens  are  laid  out   and  in  the   car-oentry 
shop  are  made  miniat"ure  models  of  houses  and   scliools,      Dcm.onstrations  are  given 
of  the  way  to  preserve  fruits,   bathe   the   children,    mal:e   clothes  and  furniture, 
bake  broad,    and  play  games,    such  as  volley  ball  and  base  ball.      In  a  word,    all 
that   is  possible   is  dons    in  throe  or   fovx  weeks  to   train  and  improve  the  r-aral 
school   teachors  and  raise   the  C"a].tural   standai'd  of  the  people   in  the  region, 

Tho  following  is  a  description  of  the  activities  of  two  in- 
stitutes held  in  tho  State  of  Sinaloa,  one  from  April  11  to  May  5  and  the  other 
from  May  11   to   Jijne  4,    1927,    which  had  xDi-actically  the    sam.e  program,  of  work; 

The   courses  hold  by  the   first    institute  wore  o-ttcnded  by 
104  teachers,    44  supernumeraries   (candidates  for  teachers),    109  children,    and 
54  laborers  and  peasants   (m.en  and  v/om.en);    those  held  oy  the   second,   "oy  109 
teachers,    19    supernumeraries,    11  r.en  and  v/omen,    and  86  girls. 

There  v/ero  classes  for  tho  teachers,    theoretical  and  practi- 
cal   in  character,    in  tho   technique  of  instruction;    its  organization  in  regard 

to  building  and  eqiiipment;    the  organization  of 
Activities  of  two  school  work  in  regard  to  group  formiition,   peda- 

institutes  gogic  classification,    centers  of   interest, 

various  types  of  projects,    instruction  in  read- 
ing,   writing,    and  arithr:etic,    forriation  and  organization  of  school   clubs,    chil- 
dren's associations,    school   comiDetitions  and  fairs,    and   school  and  comi:-u.nal 
libraries.      Classes  vroro  held  for  tho  teachers  in  organization  and  social  work, 
and  instruction  was  given  rcgcarding  the    social  work  of  the   teacher   in  improving 
com.manities.      They  vrove  advised  to   obtain  exact  knowledge   of  the  locality  and 
its  products  and  the  possibility  of  m.alr.ing  use  of  them  for  the  home,    the   school, 
and  groups   of  persons   in  the  commanity.      The    teachers  received  a  simiple  course 
in  hygiene    (child  care,   health,    sickness,    recreation  and   rest),    domestic   economy'- 
(nutrition,    clothing,    and  home  management).      There  were    social  campaigns   in  re- 
gard to  water,    drainage,    dwellings,    public  health,    vaccination,    etc.      The   towns 
were  beautified  with  gardens,    children's  parks,    etc.,    and  associations  and  clubs 
were  form:ed  of  yoting  people  and  adults.      In  the  classes  for  gyrai-iastics  and   sports 
the  teachers  acquired  valua.ble  knowledge   in  order  to  direct   coxirsos  of   this  kind 
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in  the   schools,    organize   clubs  for   sports,    etc.      Instruction  in  the  agricL\ltxiral 
classes  gave   the  teachers  an  exact   idea  of  the   quality  of  the   soil,    its   improve- 
ment and  irrigation,    crop  grov;ing   systems,    management  of  nurseries  and   school 
gardens,   poultry  yards,   pigeon  houses,   warrens,    apiprios,    o.nd   so   forth.      In  the 
classes  on  industries   the   teachers  learned  to   make   articles  needed  in   school 
(slates,    crayons,    inlc,    glue,    and  the  like),   preserve   fruit,    tan  hides,    make 
soap,   weave,    and  to  do    other  kinds  of  manual  work. 

In  "both  towns  lectures  Vvcre  given  for  the  people*    cultural 
suhjects,    as  well   as  historical,    scientific,    agricultural,    economic,    indiistrial 
and  educ-ational   themes  were  h.andled.      Visits  v/erc  made  to    the  homes  and  sugges- 
tions given  for  good  distrihution  of  time,    resources  and  vrark,    as  well   as  - 
hygiene  and  child  care.      P-ahlic  classes  wore  held  for  women  in  which  -practical 
instruction  was  given  on  nutrition,    mailing  and  repairing  articles  of  clothing, 
arrangement   and  care   of  the  home. 

The   mission  which  held  these   two   institutes  v/as  composed  of 
five   teachers,   namely  the  head  or   chief,    a  teacher  of   small   industries,    a  teach- 
er of  physical   culture,    a  social  worker,    and  a  teacher  of  agriculture  -  4  men 
and  one  y/oman. 


Germany 
Bo.var  ia 


Agric^^ltural   offices.   -   In  peasant  Bavaria  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  at  Munich  directs  all   the   initia.tivcs  for  the   encouragement   of  agri- 
culture,    Agrictiltural    offices  have  hoen  estahlished  to   form  a  connecting  link 
iDetwecn  the  government  and  farm  practice.      There  are  ahout   600,000  farm.s   in  the 
country  which   is  divided  into  100  districts,    oo.ch  enibracing  30  to  70  cor:uj.mnes 
or  5,000  to   6,000  farms  with  a  total   axea  of  38,300  hectares   (aoout  95,000  acres). 
Each  district   forms  the  territory  of  an  agricultural   office,    which  is  connected 
with  a  school   of  agriculture  wherever  one    is  located  in  a  district.      There  are 
84  State  winter   schools  and  5  schools  attached  to    convents.      A  nuiiibor  of   scienti- 
fic  institutions,    as  the  Office  for  the  Protection  of  Plants,    specially  occupied 
with  fertilizer  experiments,    the  Bavarian  Institution  of  Plant  Selection  with  ex- 
periments in  vegetable  varieties  and  cultural  experiments,    the  Stock-oreeding 
Institute  and  the  Division  of  R-ur8.1   Techniq;ue  Conduct   experiments  and  advisory 
work  in  cooperation  with  the  agricultural   offices.      In  fact,    all  work  in  the  \my 
of  ex]perim.ents  and  advice   on   small  and  medium-sized  farms   centers   in  the  agri- 
cuLtural  offices  which  form  the  ideal   connecting  liiik  "between  theory  and  prac- 
tice,   and  when  connected  with  a  school   of  agriculture,    between  the    school   and 
the  peasant  people.      On  the   staff  of  the    offices  ere  2  to  4   specialists,    one  a 
director,    who   is  also   the   director  of  the   school,    an  assessor,    and  v;hen  necessary 
a  reporter  and  lecturer  o.s  well  as  a  teacher  for   cijltural   experiments. 
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Tlie  agricultural  offices  give  advice  to  individuals  on  their 
farms  and  to.  ,?:vouos  of  -nersons .  on.r:^  tters  relatisig  to.:  farm.e.co.no;-':  and  technical 

sulDjects.   The  service  of  individual  advice 
Individual  advice         is  especially  concerned  with  the  work  of  aid- 
ing the  farmers  of  the  district,  especially 
former  pupils  of  schools  of  agriculture.  The 
official  charged  with  this  service  keeps  in  constant  contact  "by  writing  as  well 
as  orally  with  the  farmers  of  the  various  provinces,  visiting  them  regularly 
and  inducing  them  to  carry  out  iiirproveraents  advised.  He  aids  in  establishing 
model  plots,  installations  and  farms  in  the  greatest  number  possible  of  com- 
munes in  his  district.   The  object  of  the  consultation  service  concerning  farm 
econoH^'"  is  to  show  the  farmer  how  to  organize  and  properly  manage  his  farm.,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  relations  between  all  parts  of  the  onterpriso  and 
their  influence  en  the  entire  farm  income.  As  an  aid  to  the  management  of  the 
farm,  the  keeping  of  farm  accounts  is  encouraged. 

The  moans  used  for  group  consultation  arc» 

1,  Organization  of  Iccti^xes  and  courses,  visits  to  cereal 
fields,  seed  markets,  and  so  forth. 

2,  Organization  of  study  courses  under  the  direction  of 
the  specialist  in  charge  of  the  consultation  service. 

3,  Contribution  of  articles  on  matters  of  local  interest 
to  the  technical  and  daily  press  which  will  be  within  the  re,?,ch  of  the  peasant 
readers, 

4,  The  bodies  charged  with  grorcp  consultations  must  keep 
in  constant  contact  with  the  comiiM.nes  and  localities  of  the  agricultural  dis- 
trict to  talk  with  intorested  persons,  organize  demonstration  excursions,  and 
so  forth. 

5,  Publication  and  distribution  of  panphlets  treating  of 
agricultiiral  questions  of  the  day  in  the  rural  districts. 

The  following  figijres  con'ii-'arc  the  work  of  the  agricultural 
offices  for  the  years  1921  and  1925* 

1921  1925 

number  of  offices 81  98 

Days  devoted  to  outside  work 14,910  22,441 

Outside  work  in  days  for  each  official....  119  112 

Lectures  at  meetings  and  sessions 2,678  7,040 

Excursions  and  demonstrations -  -  2,505 

Creation  ai^d  conduct  of  model  farms 145  734 

Bookkeeping  accounts 532  1 , 024 
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P  i  n  1  a  h  d 


Bo^s'    ruid  girlp'    clu"bs.   -  OIuId  vrark  Wc?.s  originally  intro- 
duced into  Finland  atout  1923  upo'n  the   initiative   of  G-cnoral  Iifcrnncrhcim' s  Child 

Welfare  Association,    a  society  founded  October 
Beginning  of  4,    1920,    for   the  physical   and  moral  well-being 

clxib  T;7ork  of  children  through  the   efforts  of  this   officer, 

who  was  the  co-nniander- in-chief  of  the  Finnish 
troops  during  the  war  of  independence.      The   sane  year,    1926,    the   International 
Ed^ication  Board  began  their  demonstrations  which  the  Ministry  of  Agricult-uxo  at 
first   roquestad  should  be  condu.cted  through  the  Child  Welfare  Association.   How- 
ever,   in  1927,    the  State  Council   of  Finland  upon  the  recorair.endation  of  trie 
Minister  of  Agriculture  -aixpointed  an  official   comiaittee  for  club  worir.      This 
ccTunittee   consisted  of  five  inembers,    representing  the  government   and  leading 
agrictiltLiral    societies  as  well   a.s  General  Mannerheim's  Child  Welfare  Associa- 
tion.     The  main  object  of  the   committee  was   to  place   club  work  in  Finland  on  a 

permanent  basis  as   to  organization  and  economi- 
Club   committees  al    independence,    as  all  were  agreed  that    it  v;as 

most   important  for  the  practical   training  of 

rural  boys   and  girls.      In  November,    1928,    two 
official   club  committees  were   organized  -  Maatalouskerholiitto  and  Svenska 
Lantbrukssalkapons  KlubbkomdtG,    one  Finnish  and  the  other  Swedish  -  each  with 
a  representative  of  the  goverrmient  and  representatives  of  agriculttixal   and  other 
societies   interested   in  the  prom^otion  of  club  work.      The  object   of  these  con>- 
mittees,   which  began  to   function  early  in  1929  was  eventually  to   take  over  a,ll 
the  Yvork  in  the  Finnish  and  Swedish-speaking  districts.      General  Mannerheira's 
Child  Welfare  Association  at   the  request   of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture   con- 
tinued its  work,    and  thiis  during  1929   club  v/ork  was  carried  on  through  three 
official   channels  under  the   administration  and  sijporvision  of  the   International 
Education  Board.      As  a  result   of   the  demonstrations  of  the   International  Education 

Board  various  societies  are   carrying  on  club 
Societies   carrying  on  work  according  to    the  directions  of  the  Board, 

club  work  but  without   its  fino,ncial  aid.      For  example,    the 

G^ricultural    society  in  Viborg  started  clvxb  work 
in  1925,    according   to   the  directions  of  the  Board  which  upon  request   inspects 
the  work  and  gives  advice.      Funds  for  this   work  have  been  contributed  by  the 
local  agricultural   societies,   banlcs,    aixL  private   individuals.      In  1928  club  work 
was  begun  on  a  sm^'.ll   scale  ^oy  the  Martha  Association,    a  nation-wido  home   econ- 
omics organization,    the  projects  being  mainly  gardening  and  potato  growing. 
Along  the  Sussian  boundary,    the  Director  of  Ifetional  Work  began  club  work  on  a 
small   scale   in  1928,   home  gardening  and  potato   growing  being  the  main  i^^rojects. 
The  work  is  financed  ^oj  government  funds,    is  entirely  ttnder  the  director's  con- 
trol,   v/ho   confers  with  the   International  Edtication  Board,    though  partly   super- 
vised by  local   teachers  and  itinerant  agricultural  agents. 

In  1925,    the  first  year   in  which  club  work  was   started  by 
the   International  Education  Board,    domonstrations  wore   conducted   in  three  dis- 
tricts.     Throe   club   agents  were  employed,    and 
Club  work  begun  the  total   enrollment  was   223  members,    149  boys 

by  the   I.S.B.  and  74  girls.     Local   club   committees  were  ap- 

pointed wherever  the  Board  held  its  demonstra- 
tions and  v/cre   of  great  help   in  promoting  club  work.      Their  duties     arc   to 
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advise  the   cIuTd   agent,    toJce  pai^t   in  field  inspoctions,    and  help  meiiilDers   to   se- 
cure land  where  the  parents  are  at   first  unwilling  to   allov/  the   childron  to 
have   it.      The   coranittees  also   secure  local    support    in  the  form  of  funds  for 
prizes,    and  so   forth,   help   to    secure   seed  for  the  meribers,    and  give  financial 
aid  in  start iri£,-  animal  hushandry  projects.      Visits   to   cluh  r.onhors  are   reg^alar- 
ly  made   in  the  demonstration  districts  of  the   International  Education  Board 
and  visits  are  /.la.de   in  an  advisory  capacity  to   lolaces  where   club  v/ork  is   con- 
ducted accordinr"  to    the  Board's   instructions,   hut  without   its  financial   aid. 

In  1927,  derionstrations  wore  conducted  in  6  districts  "by 
the  International  Education  Board  v/ith  798  members,  461  boys  and  337  girls. 
Six  club  agents  and  tvro  home  economics  agents  v/ere  onrploycd.  Club  v/ork  was 
carried  on  by  local  divisions  of  General  Mannerheim's  Child  Welfare  Association 
and  local  agricultxiral  societies  in  21  districts  under  the  direction  of  the 
International  Education  Board,  rr,ostly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Board's  demon- 
stro.tions,    and  was  responsible  for  an  enrollment   of  about   1,000  members. 

In  1928  dem.on strati ons   in  club   work  were  conducted  ^oy  the 
International  EdvLCation  Board  in  26  districts  with  a  total  m.eribership  of  3,723, 

of  which  1,875  were  boys   and  1,848  v/erc  girls. 
Club   work  in  1928  Twenty-seven  agricultural   agents  and  8  hone 

economics  agents,    whole   or  part   tine,    were  em- 
ployed.     The    International  Education  Board 
paid  the   salaries  and  traveling   expenses  of   the  agricultural   agents  in  7  dis- 
tricts,   and  approximately  one-half  of  the   salaries  and   traveling  exipenses  in 
10  districts,   while    in  the  other  9  districts  all   expenses  were  paid  from  local 
funds.     The   salary  and  traveling  expenses  of  ono  homo   economics  agent  were  paid 
by  the   International  Education  Board,   while   the   expenses   of  the  other   seven 
were  borne   jointly  by  the  3oa.rd  and  local  associa.tions.      Local   funds  were  pro- 
vided for   excursions,    club   exhibitions,   prizes,   help   in  secruring  pure  bred 
animals,    and  so  forth.      Tliat  year  G-cnoral  Mannerheim's  Child  Welfare  Association, 
throTogh  which  club  work  was   introduced  into  Finland,    gave   strong  support  to   the 
demonstrations  of  the   International  Education  Board.      A  special  department  was 
organized  and   club  work  was  made  a  permanent  part  of  the  work  of  the  associa^ 
tion.      In  1928  the   society  in  Viborg  employed  one   agricultural  afjent  as  general 
inspector  and  loader  and  18  local  assistant  agents.     The   enrollment  was  1,700 
club   members. 

Club  work,    sponsored  and  financed  by  the   International  Edu- 
cation Board,   has  m^-de  very  rapid  growth,    as   shown  by  the   follov/ing; 

ITo.    demonstration  Memberships 


Year 

distri 

cts 

Boys 

G-irls 

Total 

1925 

3 

149 

74 

223 

1927 

6 

461 

337 

798 

1928 

26 

1,875 

1,848 

3,723 

1929 

125 

6,214 

7,224 

13,438 
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The  Finnish  Diet  granted  to    cl-ul)  \7ork  for  the  year  1929   the 
STJjn  of  300,000  Finnish  imrlcs   or  $7,615.00  as  the   first   State   contrioution  to- 
wards the   support  and  raaintena.nce   of  the  work, 
CliilD  work  in  1929  Local   contriloutions  to    the   work  amounted  to 

945,125  Finnish  Ee.rks  or  $23,816.00.      These 
fxinds  T/ith  the   aid  from  the  Eockefeller  Founda- 
tion nis^de  poGsihle  the  great    increase   in  the  nuiriber  of  demonstration  districts 
in  1929  over  1928,     The  ages   of  the  memhers  ranged  from  10  to   22  years  with  the 
average  age  at  13|-.      There  were  4  supervising   club  agents,    146  agricultural   cIuTd 
agents,    and  31  home  economics  agents  engaged  in  cluh  work  during  the   year.      The 
projects  carried  on  this  year  wore  field  and  garden  crops,    revising  and  fattening 
hogs  for  the  market,   poultry  work,    raising   rahhits  for  fur,    and  home  economics 
projects.      All    club  members  grvO?/  field  or  garden  crops  and  the  total  arca_  in 

1929  was   about  518  a.crcs,    which  gave  a.  gross 
l>Jct   earnings   of  income   of  4,687,448  Finnish  marks,    or  $118,370.00. 

club  meiiibcrs  The  total   expenses   including  labor  of  m.cmbcrs 

amounted  to   1,663, .3^2  Finnish  ms-rks  or  $42,016.00 
leaving  a  net   earning  of  3,023,606  Finnish  marks,    or  $76,354.00.      Besides  121 
meiTbDers  had  a  not  earning  of  56,980  Finnish  imrks,    or   $1,439.00  from  their  ani- 
mal husbandry  projects.      The  total   cost  of  club  work  for  the  year  was  more  than 
covered  ^oy  the  not  earnings  of  the  club  members. 

Since  club  work  was  begun  oy  the  International  Educo^tion 
Board  special   efforts  have  been  m.adc   to    teach  the  m.cmbers   the   iniportanco  of  grow- 
ing garden  crops  and  the   value   of  fertilizers. 
Some  results  of  In  several    of  the  demonstration  districts  many 

club  work  of  the   club  rcvhovs  and  their  parents  had  never 

seen  a  boot   nor  a  carrot,    onions  and  cabbage 
being  the  only  vegetables  they  knew.      In  short   courses  of  one   or   two  days,    girls, 
and  in  some  places     boys  and  girls,  are  taught  how  to  prc]pare   siriplc,    inexpensive 
meals  of  home  grown  products,   hov;   to  bake  bread,   preserve   fruits  and  vegetables 
by  canning,    salting  or  drying,    and  are  given  siiaple  lessons   in  nutrition.      The 
members  meet   in  the  different  homes   in  groups  of  from  five   to   ten.      The    instruc- 
tion is  practical   and  the  members  prepare   the  food  under   the  agent's  instruction. 
Club  members  have  also  been  taught   to   grov;  new  varieties   of  potatoes  better 
suited  to   the   clima.tic   conditions   and  more   resistant   to  disease,    a.nd  in  this 
way  varieties  with  heavier  yield  and  greater  resistance  have  been   introduced 
into  mar^  comnanities.      Uew  strains  of  alfalfa  have  been  grown  in  northern  dis- 
tricts whore   it  was  previously  considered  impossible   to   grow  alfalfa,   and  club 
menfoors  have  had  good   results  in  growing  red  clover,    timothy,    and  turnips.    Many 
doctors  and  nurses  have  beconie    interested  in  club  work  from  the   standpoint   of 
health  throu^gh  improved  diet.      In  almost   all  der.onstration  districts  the  local 
doctor   is  a  member  of  the    club   committee. 


S  w  i  t   z  0  r  1  a  n  d 


Methods  of  encouraging  agricultuxo.  -  A  report  entitled, 
"Voies  Nouvelles  dans  I'Ocuvre  d'Sncourageriont  a  1 'Agriculture  (llew  Methods  of 
Enco\xraging  Agricult-ure)  was  submitted  in  January,  1929,  to  the  Division  of 
Agriculture  of  the  Federal  Department  of  Public  Economy  'by   a  scientific  assistant 
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of  the  Secretariat  of  Swiss  Peasants  and  a  professor  in  the  cantonal  school,  of" 
agric-ulture  in  Schaffhouse.   The  report  gives  res'alts  of  visits  to  Gerinany, 
Dennark,  and  the  IJetherlands  made  by  the  authors  in  the  summer  of  1928  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Director  of  the  Secretariat  of  Sv/iss  Peasants  with  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal  Dopartmcnt  of  Public  Economy  to  study  new  methods  of  oa- 
couraging  agriculture  used  in  those  countries  with  a  viov;  to  introducing  them 
into  Switzerland.   Besides  the  characteristic  features  of  the  new  raovoracnt  in 
the  countries  visited,  the  report  deals  with  means  now  used  in  Switzerland  to 
apply  results  of  scientific  research  to  agricu.ltural  practice,  the  present  or- 
ganization of  agricultural  instruction,  experiments  and  consultation  service  in 
the  republic;  and  the  method  of  introducing  measures  proposed. 

The  report  states  that  the  principal  means  employed  at 
present  in  Switzerland  for  applying  the  rcs"uJ.ts  of  scientific  research  to  agri- 
cultural practice,  that  is,  for  making  those 
Moans  employed  for        res^ilts  available  to  farmers  are;  the  middle 
applying  results  of       schools  of  agriculture,  post-scolairo  agricul- 
sciontific  research       tural  instruction  (instruction  for  young  people 
to  agricultural  who  have  finished  the  primary  school  course), 

■^ '■■       practice  itinerant  courses  and  lectures,  experimental 

establishments,  and  the  agricultural  press. 
Of  these  the  middle  schools  are  permanent  establishments  and  include  winter  .i 
schools  of  agric-olturc,  dairy  schools  and  horticultural  schools.  Only  about 
10  per  cent  of  the  yoimg  farmers  who  are  old  enough  to  receive  technical  in- 
struction attend  these  schools  and  often  the  pupils  have  little  opportunity  to 
put  their  theoretical  knowledge  into  practice.  The  schools  of  agriculture, 
therefore,  do  not  of  themselves  alone  constitute  the  permanent  connecting  link 
between  theory  and  practice,  YJhat  has  been  said  of  these  schools  applies  in  a 
general  way  to  the  rural  hone  raanagenaent  schools. 

Althoug'h  the  federal  laws  of  December,  1893  and  July,  1894, 
provided  for  various  kinds  of  agric"'jl tural  instruction,  post-scolairo  courses 

have  only  recently  been  introduced  into  a  number 
of  the  cantons.   In  1927,  the  Federal  Council 
Post-scolairo  reported  this  instruction  was  given  in  the  can- 

courses  tons  of  Zurich,  Berne,  Pribourg,  Soleure, 

Schaffhouse  and  St, -Gall  in  181  schools  and  to 
3,876  pupils.   They  are  especially  useful  in  supplying  instjruction  preparatory 
to  the  schools  of  agriculture.  As  they  last  a  very  short  time  and  the  puj)ils 
are  -roDry  yoxmg,  they  can  only  impart  fundamental  technical  knowledge  and  can 
never  be  substituted  for  theoretical  professional  instruction.  Altho-ugh,  except 
for  those  schools  some  of  the  yo'ong  peasants  would  never  receive  any  profession- 
al training,  the  authors  are  not  greatly  in  favor  of  this  form  of  instruction. 

Itinerant  instruction  through  courses  and  lectures  has  been 
very  well  developed  in  Switzerland,   The  object  of  this  instruction  is  to  inpart 

elementary  knov.'ledge  in  special  subjects  to 
Itinerant  instruction      farmers  who  ha.v9  never  attended  school,  put 

into  practice  the  results  of  recent  scientific 
research,  and  extend  the  knowledge  of  former 
pupils  of  the  schools  of  agricultiore,   Por  a  century  or  more  these  courses  and 
lectures  have  been  the  only  connecting  link  between  theory  and  practice,  and  to 
the  work  of  instruction  carried  on  through  them  is  due  the  probably  greater 
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technical  devolojpmGnt  of  agrictilture  in  Sv/itzorland  than  in  other  countries. 
For  some  time,  hoivever,  this  kind  of  instruction  has  been  undergoing  reform. 
It  is  no  lon^e'cr  the  only  reans  of  instruction  for  ad-olt  farmers  nor  intended 
for  peasants  without  elementary  professional  training,  and  therefore  is  not 
an  independent  hut  rather  an  essential  part  of  the  t;1io1c  cycle  of  professional 
instruction.   In  some  cases  the  instruction  given  in  itinerant  courses  and 
lectures  does  not  fuLly  meet  the  requirements,  as  specialization  often  pre- 
vents a  vier;  of  the  whole  so  necessary  in  agriculture.   Moreover,  courses  are 
often  organized  vrith  a  view  to  entertainment  and  a  pleasant  time  rather  than 
instruction.  Lect-ures  sometimes  are  feats  of  oratory  or  are  token  up  v;ith 
lantern  slides  or  motion  pictures  and  too  seldom,  farmers  have  the  opportunity 
for  discussion  and  exchange  of  views.  Lemonstration  excursions  into  the  coun- 
try districts  form  a  happy  complement  to  courses  and  lectTores,   They  afford 
the  teacher  of  agriculture  a  fine  opoortunity  to  give  his  pupils  object  lessons 
fromi  which  they  may  derive  great  advantage.  Best  results  are  obtained  when 
soriG  special  subject  is  discussed  and  an  excursion  is  arranged  to  demonstrate 
it.   The  great  trouble  v/ith  the  exc-uj-sions  is  that  the  instruction  they  offer 
is  given  only  once  a.nd  is  soon  forgotten. 

*      In  Switzerland  agricultural  expeririCnts  are  generally  con- 
ducted by  experimental  establishm.onts  and  schools  of  egricult-uj?o.   Some  of  the 

agricultural  societies  conduct  cultural  ex- 
Agricultural  periments.   The  schools  of  agric-cdture  conduct 
experiments  very  extensive  work  in  the  realm  of 'scientific 

experiments,  but  hitherto  there  has  been  very 
little  collaboration  with  scientific  establishments.  Moreover,  the  experim.ents 
are  not  conduictod  in  very  close  contact  with  peasant  practice.   To  make  the 
results  of  these  experiments  available  to  the  practitioner,  sin:plc  demonstra- 
tions should  bo  conducted  on  sr:Tall  farms. 

The  agricultural  press  of  Switzerland  compares  very  well 
with  that  of  other  co"OJitries  in  regard  to  age  as  well  as  the  nuTibor  of  organs. 

The  peasant  people  display  a  good  deal  of  in- 
AgriCLiltui-al  press        terest  in  it.  One  great  fault,  however,  is 

that  there  are  too  many  smiill  organs  and  the 
isolated  journal  can  not  give  its  readers  what 
it  would  like.   In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  professional  press  contributes 
in  a  grea.t  measure  to  the  popularization  of  science  and  for  some  time  has  been 
increasingly  successfuL  in  connecting  theory  and  practice. 

A  review  of  these  various  TiGans  of  connecting  theory  with 
practice  and  the  various  opportunities  to  apply  the  resvJts  of  scientific  re- 
search to  faming  led  the  authors  to  conclude 
Conclusions  that  advice  of  a  technical  nature,  that  is,  in- 

straction  rcgardirjg  the  solution  of  farm  prob- 
lems was  being  given  the  farmer,  but  ho  was  re- 
ceiving no  benefit  from,  the  work  conducted  in  the  realm  of  rural  economy.   In 
their  opinion  it  was  comiDarativcly  easy  to  decide  on  the  fertilizer  requirements 
of  a  soil  as  the  result  of  soil  analysis,  but  rau-Ch  more  difficult  to  determine 
the  effect  that  such  a  fertilizer  would  have  on  the  economy  of  the  farm  enter- 
prise. Economic  advisers  are  needed  in  regard  to  farm  organization,  market 
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valuation,  moveuont  of  prices,  and  farm  managemGnt .   The  S'jiss  Peasant s'  Union 
aids  tli8  farraor  thro-agli  its  Office  of  Estims^tes  and  Rosonrches  on  the  profit- 
a'bleness  of  agriculture  and  occasionally  the  director  of  courses,  lecturers, 
and  the  agricultural  press  have  assumed  the  part  of  the  economic  adviser,  but 
the  pro;:5er  spirit  has  "been  lacking  in  such  activity.   The  authors,  therefore, 
believe  that  the  means  of  firmly  connecting  theory  with  practice  are  lacking 
to-day.  There  are  certain  points  of  contact,  "but  they  exist  in  a  fragmentary 
way  and  need  to  be  bound  together. 

To  study  measures  used  abroad  to  connect  theory  v;ith  prac- 
tice, the  authors  took  a  trip  early  in  the  sujaTier  of  1928o   G-crm.any  ^7as  first 

visited  and  experiment  clubs  were  studied  in 
Meas'UJres  studied        Prussia,  the  free  State  of  Saxony,  Brandenbiirg, 
abroad  W'U-rtteni}:)erg,  and  Baden;  agric-ult\u-al  offices 

in  Bavaria;  .model  farms  in  Ba.den,  Wurttemberg, 
and  Bavaria;  and  the  institution  of  advisers  in  Denmark  and  the  Netherlands, 

The  institutions  in  Switzerland  which  collaborate  in  con- 
necting science  with  practice  are  national,  cantonal  or  regional,  local  or  com^^ 

munal.   The  national  institutions  arc  the  Div~ 
Institutions  collabor-    ision  of  ilgric^alture  of  the  Federal  De-partment 
ating  in  connecting       of  Public  Economy,  the  Pcderal  Veterinary  Office, 
science  with  practice     the  igronomic  Division  of  the  Federal  Polj'-tech-  . 

nic  School  and  the  Institute  of  Researches  of 
AniiBcal  Physiology,  the  largo  agricudtural  organizations  and  principal  societies 
of  agricnlture.  The  cantonal  institutions  are  the  cantona,l  departments  of  agri- 
cuilture  and  establishments  of  avgricultural  instraction,  the  cantonal  societies 
of  agricolture,  cantonal  and  regional  federations  of  stock-raising  syndicates 
and  dairy  societies,  cantonal  federations  of  special  or  professional  agricrd- 
tural  societies.   The  comraiinal  institutions  vTliich  work  independently  of  the 
above  mentioned  organizations  for  the  benefit  of  the  fa.rming  people  are  schools 
of  agriculture,  local  agricultxu-al  a,ssociations,  local  agricult\3jra,l  syndicates, 
dairy  societies,  stock-breeding  syndicates,  local  sections  of  political  parties, 
and  local  professional  associations.   All  these  local  associations  conduct  more 
or  less  intensive  educational  work  for  tne  benefit  of  the  farmer  which  takes 
the  form  of  lectures,  courses,  e:rposition3,  cxc^arsions,  evening  discussions  ar4 
the  like.   In  the  canton  of  Zurich  alone  more  thou  200  courses  with  an  attend- 
ance of  nearly  10,000  persons  are  held  every  year.  Besides  these  institutions 
companies  concerned  with  the  -oroduction  and  sale  of  fertilizers  and  other  in- 
terested persons  aid  the  farmers  through  experiments,  lectures,  the  press  and  so 
forth. 

The  examination  of  the  present  organization  of  the  consulta- 
tion and  experiment  service  shov/od  that  it  covJA   not  give  entire  satisfaction. 

On  account  of  lack  of  necessary  coordination  bo- 
Lack  of  coordination      tweon  the  different  parts,  there  was  too  much 
between  different        duplication  or  overlapping  of  effort.   Often  the 
parts  of  consultation     courses  and  lect'ures  were  not  suited  to  the  needs 
and  experiment  service    of  the  moment  and  showed  a  lack  of  continuity 

and  method.   Thus,  on  one  Simday  the  development 
of  poultry-raising  mey   be  discussed;  the  next,  the  more  extensive  use  of  ferti- 
lizers may  be  advocated;  and  the  production  of  ■'jnferm.ontod  cider,  the  third 
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Sxmday.     Moreovor,    too  much  emprasis  was  "being  placed  on  instruction  to   t}.io 
detriment   of  demonstration.      In  this  V7av  it  v/as   true   the  peasants  vsrore  "being 
reached  h-'it   not   the  poasaxit   fari.i.      Tho   consultation   service  was  too  collectivo 
and  not   individiii^.l   cnou^jh  in.  character;    it  was  too   technical   and  did  not  pay 
Gi-uficient   attention  to  farm  econory.      Aside  from  the   researches  of  the   Secre- 
tariat  of  &^/iss  Peasants  on  the  profita'olonoss  of  agricultujro,    the  work  of  tho 
Office  of  Estimates  of  the   Swiss  Union  of  peasants,    and  some  occasional   con- 
sultation hy  professors  of  rural   economy  in  the   schools  of  agriculture,    little 
was  "being  done   in  the  ?;ay  of   individual   advice  for  farmers   to  a,id  them  in  man- 
aging their  farm  enterprises.      Tho   schools  of  agriculture  have  had  too   few 
opportunities  to   come  directly  into   contact  with  practice.      They  were  not   ablo 
to   conduct   demonstrations   on  the   sr:all  farm  and  thus  give  the  peasant   the  per- 
sonal "benefit  from  them..      On  the  other  inand,    there  was  too  little   colla"bora- 
tion  "between  the  various  groups.      The  agricultural    societies  and  associations 
had  too  little  contact  with  tho  cantonal  departments  of  agriculture  and  with 
the    schools  of  agricult-orc, 

Tho  authors  after  reaching  the   conclusion  that   the   service 
of  instruction,    experiments  and  consxiltations  must  he  improved  and  "better  co- 
ordinated to  establish  a  more  perfect   contact 
Improvement  of  consulta-       "between  theory  and  practice,  proceed  to   out- 
tion  and  experiment    ser-     line  how  this   shoul.d  "be  accomplished.      First, 
vice  the  consultation  service   shoiold  have  a  m-oro 

pronounced  dcnonstrational   cimractcr,    that    is, 
it  should  he  loss  theoretical.     The    solution  of  problems  in  relation  to  farm 
economy  should  be  dealt  y.dth.     The   cons"altations  shouI.d  be  m.ore  regulp,rly  ex- 
tended to   the  whole   con-ntry  and  to   everj'-  farm.      Of  the  measures  used  abroad 
which  seemed  the  best   adaipted  to    irrprovo   the   consultation  and  experiment    ser- 
vice for  the   farmers,    the   following  v/ere   siaggested  as  "being  most    inportantj 

(a)  The    service   of  oxoorimonts  gnd  consultations,    or  to  be 
TiOre  exact,    the   service   of  deronstrations   and  consultations.      It   should  bo  con- 
ducted by  the   schools  of  ogric-alt"aro  and  t"ne  agricultural   associations   in  col- 
laboration with  experim.ental  establishments.     A  special   staff  should  be  employed. 
to   supervise   these  experiments  which  should  bo   condiicted  by  experiment   clubs  or 
associations  of  farmers,    similar  to   those  which  have  been  organized  in  Geriiany 
for   some  years.      In  this  way  the   farmers  would  receive    instruction  on  their  own 
farms  in  regard  to  crop  prodri.ction  and  to    some   extent,    stock-raising. 

(b)  Organization  of  associations  for   selection  and  for  cul- 
t-ural   and  animal  physiology  expcriigents.    -  This  moans  the  organization  of   sel- 
ection and  experimiCnt   clubs  composed  of  the  largest   farm  owners   in  the   co'Lintry, 
to  work  cooperatively  and  'iceop   in  close   touch  with  experimental   establishments 
and  research  institutes  of  animal  physiology  of  the  Federal  Polyteclinic   School. 
The  work  of  the  clubs  would  bo  to   select  native  varieties  of  cereals  which  have 
been  tested,    produce   select    seeds,    and  malco  a   study  of   interesting   scientific 
rmtters   in  crop  production,    live   stock  feeding  and  the   like.     A  well   qualified 
person   should  be  appointed  to    direct   tho   experirionts,    which   should  be   srLper- 
vised  by  experimental   establishments. 

( c )  Organization  of  associations   and  a"opointmont  of  advisors 
in  special   branches.   -  This  has  in  view  the  organization  of   special  associations 
of  farmers  to    study  various   farm,  branches  under   the  direction  of  a  specialist. 
In  some  of  the  cantons  there  are  now  advisers   in  fr'jiit-troe  growing,    apiculture, 
viticulture,    and  cheese-rjal^ing,    and  other  advisers  are  recommended,   as  poultry- 
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keeping  advisers,  a^dvisers  in  marketing  and  consiiiiipt ion  of  products,  sheep-  - 
raising  advisers,  and  so  forth. 

(d)  Local  corjunit tee  for  encouragement  of  agricalture,  - 
This  is  an  adiiiini strati ve  organization  which  should  work  in  close  contact  with 
the  service  of  experiments  and  consultations  and  should  provide  for  a  more  sys- 
tematic conduct  of  courses  and  lecttu-os  than  at  present.   The  committee  should 
he  composed  of  one  or  two  representatives  of  committees  of  all  agricult"ural 
associations  or  special  associations  in  the  comrnuae.   To  keep  in  touch  v/ith  the 
service  of  experiments  and  consu). tations  and  thrcagh  this  with  the  school  of 
agricultiu^e,  the  technical  adviser  appointed  for  the  region  and  the  director 

of  oxporiments  sho^ald  act  as  assistants  to  the  local  committee. 

(e)  GonsTJ-ltation  service  for  peasant  farm  management  is  an 
entirely  new  phase  of  the  work  of  reorganization  and  shotild  not  he  confused  with 
the  service  of  demonstrations  and  consi^ltations  mentioned  ahove.   The  oojoct  of 
this  service  is  to  make  a  study  of  the  whole  farm  "based  on  information  furnish- 
ed "by  hookkecping,  statistics,  and  estimates,  and  to  determine  whether  sugges- 
tions and  advice  of  a  technical  nature  arc  heing  carried  out.  A  specially  train- 
ed staff,  composed  of  engineer-agronomists  of  the  Federal  Polytechnic  School, 
should  "be  charged  with  this  service. 

The  report  next  considers  the  x^ray  in  which  the  consultation 
and  experiment  service  should  be  reorganized  and  the  suggested  iiiiprovements  in- 
troduced.  The  service  of  consultations  for  man- 
Method  of  introducing     aging  agricultural  enterprises  is  first  consider- 
s-uggestod  improvements    ed.   The  authors  think  it  advisable  to  first 

conduct  experiments  with  a  view  to  collecting 
information  and  to  give  every  attention  to  training  farm  advisers.   In  this  ?rork 
the  summarizing  of  farm  accounts  oy   the  Secretariat  of  Swiss  peasants  and  the 
docum.ents  collected  by  the  Office  of  lilstiraates  of  the  Swiss  Union  of  Peasants 
will  bo  of  great  assistance,  A  division  of  consultation  service  on  the  manage- 
ment of  farm  enterprises  should  be  organized  in  the  Office  of  Ectima.tcs,  Courses 
shoiold  be  held  for  farm  advisers,  Tnoy   should  bo  taught  the  m.ethod  of  keeping 
accounts  on  farms  under  the  s-apervision  of  the  Secretariat  a.nd  later  should  be 
required  to  ripply  what  they  liavo  learned  to  peasant  farms.  After  a  great  deal 
of  practical  oyworloncQ   has  been  obtained  in  farm  management,  model  farm.s  should 
bo  established  by  the  Office  of  Estimates .   As  the  n-umbcr  of  trained  farm  ad- 
visers increases  and  interest  in  the  consultation  service  becomos  greater,  the 
cantons  and  schools  of  agriculture  shoi;l.d  gradually  add  a  farm  managoinent  con- 
sultation service.  The  Office  of  Estimates  should  devote  all  its  attention  to 
m.odel  fo.xrn.8,    and  the  collection  of  practical  exjperienco  from  them..   It  should 
give  co"UTses  for  farm  advisors  and  take  charge  of  consultation  service  in  the 
cantons  where  no  organization  was  cliarged  with  this  work.   In  this  way  the  con- 
sultation would  become  generalized. 

The  organization  of  experiments  and  consultation  service 
provided  for  in  the  new  project  is  an  activity  that  com.es  csiDOCially  imder  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  ctuitons.   Zurich  and  "Borne  have  mads  propositions  regarding 
it,  and  the  work  h^as  been  begun  in  Schaffhouse,   In  "Valais  the  school  of  agri- 
culture has  become  the  center  of  moas-ares  for  encoxiraging  agricultural  develop- 
ment and  all  institutions  workii^'  with  tiiis  end  in  view  have  been  connected  with 
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or  yabordlnated  to   it,      ?arrn  and  crop  production  competitions  slioii]_d  also  ■bo- 
used more   tho-n  over  to   lurtlior  tlxG  iie\j  'vTork.      More  attention  mast  "be  given  to 
intorestinf;  peasant   yov'.t'h  in  farm  r;orl.t:^    o.nd  for  this  x^^J^pose  young  "breeders' 
cIuIds  and  conpotitions  on  the  Ajaerican  plan  seem  vrcll   s-aitod. 

Tlie   federal  lav;  no?/  in  force   regarding  encouragement   to 
agriculture  dates   oack  to  1893,    and  though  the  new  measures  were  not   foreseen, 
the  principle  Ti?as  not   exclu-ded. 

The   a\ithors  propose   the   following  a.mendments  to   this  lawj 

To  Article  4;      The   Confederation  grants   its   support   to   the 
outside  activity  of  the   schools  of  agricultuj.-e  and   their  hody  of  teexhers  under 

the   name   of   "Service  of  experiments  and  con- 
Araendments  proposed  sultations," 

to  law  of  1893 

To  Article  9;      The   Confederation  and  the   cantons 
shou3.d  request   that    instruction  hy  lectures  and   courses  he   conducted  in   strict 
collaboration  ¥;ith  schools  of  agriculture  and  the  Service   of  Experiments  and 
Consultations   connected  with  the  latter. 

The  authors   suggest   that  Article  12  ho  rewritten  as  follows? 

The   Confederation  is   in  favor  of  the   crea.tion  of  an  insti- 
tution for  the    service  of  consultations   on  the  mana/^omont  of  agricultural   enter- 
prises to  ho   chs,rged  y/ith  training  farm  advisers  aiio.  the   execution  of   scientific 
work  in  the   realm  of  consultation  for  the  me^n/igGnisnt  of  farm  enterprises.      It 
grants   suhsidics  amounting  to   50  per  cent   of  th?.  e:cpcns3   incurred  ''oy  consulta- 
tion offices  for  the  management   of  farm  cnte:7prisea  under  the   supervision  of  the 
cantons  or  which  the   latter   support. 

The  Confederation  also    fir^ances  or  supports  the  appointment 
of  advisers  for  certain  special  farm  "branches  and  for  the  study  and  solution 
of  other  questions. 

The    creation  of  nevr  institutions  and   the  dovclopmont   of 
those  already  in  existence  v/ill   rcq\iire  a  large  riaoujit   of  money,    the  greater 

part   of   which  shoiild  "be   furnished  hy  the  State, 
Money  required  for  It   is  estimated  that  a"bout   3S5,000  francs  will 

new  institutions  he  required  for  "beginning  this  work. 
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